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TO M. EUGENE SCRIBE. 


To you, the greatest dramatic genius of the age, ~~ - 
whose invention is fertile and prolific as Lopé de Vegn's, 
T dedicate this slight eemy on “Tue Temrust, 15 4 
Lyrica, Drama.” 

For the last twenty years your dramas have been the 
storehouse to which English playwrights and managers _ 
have chiefly resorted for the delectation of the English 

“+ public. For their behoof your dramas have been imitated, 
remod led, and translated. Partaking, therefore, of the 
"gratitude which every sincere lover of dramatio literatere 
must bear you; I offer the following pages, intended to 
prove, by exposition of the text, the apt appreciation, 
the fine discernment, and the trae modesty with which 


vi DEDICATION. 
' you have treated The Tempest, as the ground-work of a 
musical poem.° 

That Piautus and Terence should have imitated Me- 
nander, and Moliére tranamuted the Latin ore into gold of 
his own, raises but small wonder, for in these originals the’ 
thoughts and the language possessed claseical perepicuity ; 
but to you greater honour redounds, inasmuch as to the 
‘ writers and critics of France Shakespere has been as a 
* sealéd fountain.” Voltaire, Geoffroy, Ducis, and Dumas 
have presented but caricatures of his glorious creations: 
epirit with which the bright imaginings of the English 


n“ JE 
ar nat eae 
Voicl le podme que vous aves bien voulu me demander sur La 
Tempite de Shakespere. Méme on traduisant ect cuvrage en opera, 
Jai respecté le plus que j'ai pu votre immortel auteur. Toutes kes 
eituations musicales que jiel erées, ne sont que jo devcloppoment de 
ses idées premieres, et je dois dire pulsque I’ homneer em revient 
encore & Shakespere, qu’ fi ext peu de sujets, plus admirablement 
Gisposts pour le musique. . 3 ; : 
Ja ne doute point que confi par vous A un habile compositenr, os 
pets ne soit P ccension ¢’ un trés besu et trés grend succhs musical. 
Je vous le soubalte de tout men cour, monsicur, et m’ estimeral 
beureux a y sveir contribes pour ma part, oi foible qu’ elle soit. 
Delgnes ogréer, mensiver, T expresion ds ma consideration ls plus 


es EUGENE SCRIBE, 
AM Leni. _ Del Aston Fretqaion 


DEDICATION. va 
poet are instinot clouded by ignorance and falsified by 
padjudica, 

How inadequate is this humble tribute offered to your 
~ genius, I am deeply conscious; happily the great post 

Ariceto has farnished me with an apology of which [hope 
__ You will cnet the expromion in his own worde— sA5 
© opera di parole 22 inchisstre 


Ha ehé pose vi dis, da impatar sove, 
- Cob quando peso der, tutte vi dene.” 
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I am, Sir, 
Your sincere Admirer, 
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MORRIS ‘BARNETT. ‘ 


THE TEMPEST. 


Axout two centuries and a-half separate us from the 
afternoon when the cavaliers of the Court of Elizabeth 
drew their chairs upon the primitive stage of a Bankside 
playhouse, and an eager mob of London citizens thronged 
from booth and stall, and precinct and ward, to see enacted 
for the first time, before scenery of rudely-hung mats, and 
in the glare of an afterncon’s sun, s new play by William 
Shakespere, called The Tempest. 

Is it too much to conceive that then, as now, the pro- 
duction of a new drama by a favourite author was heralded 
by many rumours of its merits and its character?—that those 
gentle cavaliers and beauteous dames loved to revel in the 


| height flush of poetic fancy which then flung its golden 


blazonry across the land—were not altogether without 
interest in the whispered criticisms which, stealing forth 
from the study of the poet, or the ‘tiring-room of the 
actors, told in this instance strange and giad tidings of the 
rare qualities, and the quaint devices, and the dainty 
beauties of the forthcoming play ? 


perhaps in more humble ranks of connoiseurship, as they 
paced the echoing aisles of crowded Paul's, would have 


oor ae 


“Look you, my masters, this new play of Will Shake- 
spere’s be different from almost all he hath yet set forth. 
It maketh not with history, nor is the ecene laid in any 
known forest, or court, or duchy, or kingdom. It isa 
most rare and quaint fancy of the brain, full of things 


new and strange; not eo much the semblances of earthly 


men as brave shapes of the air, which do inhabit « land 
of faéry. For quaintness and goodly play o’ the wit, it 
is asa macque. All the story is of enchantment, elves . 


"of the air, and demons of the nether abysm, and with them 


love—not gross and clayey, my masters, but the spirit love 
of most ebm most potent enchantment 
of them all. 
“And such » tale, as well you may conceive, is much 
eet forth by the melody of gentle music, as though, my 
masters, from the mouth of a delicate sprite swectest 
notes should fitly come; such being, indeed, as a man 
may conceive, an harmonious and natural mother 
of these airy forms which sport through all the play. And 
#80, concsive you, there will be rare tickling for brain and 
ear—a magic poem eet forth in a magic isle, with cn- 
chanters,: elves of: the elements, brave monsters, and - 
musio—music of might, my masters, which soundeth from 
the air, the earth, the entrails of the knolled treos; which 
leadeth astray, wrapped in its secret influences, princes 
and kings; which is chaunted by flying reigned pen. 
and falleth in all its eubtle and entrancing tide at the 
eolemn accents of a great magician !” . 

But rude, very rude, were the means then in vogue of 
realising to the actual senses of eye ami ear the pageantry 
and the rich musical colouring which so naturally beft s 


fairy drame. The very fact of Mirande—incomparably 
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the most delicate creature of earthy mould ever devised 
by the soaring conceptions of poetry—the very fact of 
Miranda being played by a bearded man affords a sufli- 
cient index to the scale of clumsy grossness by which the 
visions of the poet’s imagination were to be translated 


into palpable action at the Fortune or the Globe. It is 


more than probable that Prospero’s sea-girt dominion—its 
grots and moonlit bays, its glades and rocks—in short— 
All the qualities of the tele, 

The fresh springs, brine pits, barren place and fertile,” 
were represented to the audience merely by ecrolls at- 
tached to rude curtains of matting or tapestry, and which 
scrolls appealed to the reader’s imagination to conjure up 
before his mind’s eye the beauties of the region first pour- 
trayed in the poet’s brain. But important as scenic il- 
lusion must be in such a drama as The Tempest, there was 
another element: that of musio—an element in which it 
is easy to.ece that the whole play was in the imagination 
of the author steeped and bathed, and by which almost 
every scene was to have been inspired and richly coloured, 


- which, in all probability, was but scantily and meagrely 
supplied. 


To read in the silence of missing harmony the play 


of The Tempest, is like glancing over s score uninter- © 
‘rupted by the realisation of the musical sounds which 


the bars denote. In no one of Shakespere's plays do 
stage directions occur eo often as in The Tempest, de- 
manding “sweet musick,” “ solemn and strange musick,” 
“soft musick,”—mmusic, in truth wag in the poet's imagi- 
nation, an actual and necessary part of the drama. Seone 
after scene is but a poetic skeleton, intended to be filled 


. Up and vivified by that vocal and instrumental harmony 


which was to be in the whole composition, as the gonial 
and inspiring breath of life. In The Tempest music is no 


ee ee 
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accidental grace, no-mere means of heightening efforts 
J : produced by other means. On the contrary, music from 
: _ the beginning was made part of the machinery of the 
play. Music unfolds ideas dimly hinted at by the poetry, 
elaborates ideas vaguely shadowed forth by the spoken 
words. Music leads their steps astray, or guides them 
a aright. Music terrifies them, lulls them, soothes them, 
enchants them. The whole fancy-woven world in which - 
they live is a world of music. Music is the magic of 
Prospero, and the only charm which softens the bestial 
nature of Caliban. for listen to the foul offspring of the 
' pent-up witch— 
Be not afeard ; the tele is full of noises, 
Sounds, end sweet airs, thet give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears ; and sometimes voices, 
cr That, if I then bad wak'd after long sleep, 
: ng Will make me sleep again: and then, in dreaming, 
0 The clouds, methought, would open, and shew riches 
Sab © Ready to drop upon me; thet, when I wak'd, 
" Terled to dream again.” 


To which Stephano, delighted, replies :— 


' “This will prove e brave kingdom to me, where I shell have my 
4 musick for nothing.” 


Aud again, upon the first appearance of Ferdinand, he 
exclaims— ¥ 


* Where should this mace be? £ the alr, ox the arth * 
es 


« Sitting on a beak, 
Nee: Weeping again the king my father's wreck, 


is” Is it too much to ssy that in writing The Tempest 
Siockeqpere created the Libretto ofthe fest Opera? Init too 
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much to say that some vague prophetic impulee—the re- 
fiected vision of onc of those momentary glances voucheafed 
to the inspiration of genius—* adown the stream of time,” 
called up in the poet's mind the idea of what might be 
offected by the marriage of the immortal arts, and perhaps 
almost unconsciously to himself, guided the pen which 
traced the mingling lyric and dramatic glories of The 
Tempest? And if it be s0,—if the poet of the rude old 
playhouse on the Bankside of Southwark became sensible 


‘by the prompting of his own genius that such a tale as 


that of Prospero’s enchantments, Miranda’s love, Ariel’s 
gentle spiriting, and Caliban’s gnome-like spite, would be 


_ best conveyed to the minds of his eager and poetry-loving 


audience through the mingling agency of sweet articulate 
words, and sweet inarticulate sounds,—is it too much to 
suggest that if, in the present stage of the world’s civili- 


sation, in the present era of the world’s art, the lofty fore- - 


head and the gentle presence of He of Avon had been 
familiar to us, not from antique painting or sepuichral bust, 
but because he walked the world s brother man amongst 
ws,—is it too much to suggest that the Shakespere of the 
nineteenth century would have evoked all the sister 
arts, poetry, music, painting, to his aid in the setting forth 
of the sweet airy tale of the Enchanted Isle, and that he 
would have written the luscious poem which, married to 
immortal sounds, would have been called 


‘“THE TEMPEST,” 
‘a opera? 
‘What the orchestral and vocal resources were upoa which 


Shakespere had to depend in the elaboration of a dramatic 


story, the very spirit of which was to have been set forth 


‘by music, can never now be ascertained. The probability 


is that they were scanty and rude. Ariel is introduced 


« 
Ah we oF et oot, 
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playing upon no higher class of instrument than the pipe 

and tabor; and granting that the trumpet was blown, and 
the harp struck; that virginal and dulcimer tinkled their 
best; and that « lusty chorus of tenor and bass repreecnted 
the invisible choirs which were to chaunt the soft melodies 
in their then rude and unfinished condition, must have af- 


_ forded but a faint and maimed idea of the strains, the _ 


mental echo of which we may suppose to have arisen in all: 
its fitful beauty in the poet's brain as he wrote his dirco- 
tions for solemn or for strange music. The very fact, 
however, of Shakespere’s determination to trust the de- 
velopment of a great portion, not only of the sentiment, 
but of the actual progress of the scenes to music, com- 
paratively miserable as the resources must have been 


_ which he had for this purpose at his disposal, is a very cu- 


rious and convincing proof of what he must have deemed 
the abdolute necessity of the aid of music to the interpre- 
tation of the story. Glorious.as was his poetry, melodic 
in its sweetness, harmonious in its manly numbers, he still 
knew that poetry alone was not s sufficient exponent of 
his fairy tale. He was dealing with scenes and creatures 
of high imagination ; he was seeking to transport his au- 


_ dience from this groes familiar world to a realm of purest 


fancy, where, save love, no human power prevailed; and 
he felt that perfectly to accomplish euch = task he must 
sammon to his aid every bewitching influence, every fas- 
cinating spell, every combination of sweet sound, whether 
articulate or islarticulate, which the wit or tlie fancy of — 
man has ever devised to seize upon enraptured human na- 
tare, to waft it upwards to higher and purer realms of 
mind, and so by witchery of sound and sense to “lap itn 
Elysiuat* Will it, then, be eaid that the idea was irreve- 


Tent, inconsequential, inconsistent—the idea of carrying 


Sb 
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out now, in the nineteenth century, with all the means and 
appliances we poseces, the evident intention of S 

and invoking in one new representation of The Tempest the 
- full and varied powers of that element of music of which the 
great poet must have dreamt in his first conception of the 
play, and the thrilling cadencés of which must have arisen 
in his brain, mingling with the very ideas which floated 


together to create the characters of Prospero, of Caliban, | 


of Ariel, and of Miranda? — 

’ Nor is it difficult to discern the reasons which may have 
weighed upon Shakespere’s mind when he determined upon 
treating The Tempest a2 96 eminently = musical subject. 
|All dramatic representations being to a greater or less 
degree removed from reality, make in a greater or less 
degree demands upon the imagination of. the audience, 
whose interest in the progress of a piece must depend upon 
their according » certain degree, not, of course, of actual 
credence, but of a sort of quasi belief to the perils and the 
adventures, the joys and the woes of the mimic 

who appear before them. Now, it is evident that the 
farther removed from the events, the sympathies, and the 
emotions of every-day life the interest of « play may be, 
the more numerous and the more powerful must be the 
influences to which the poet appeals in order to raise the 
fancy of his auditors up to the elevated level on which the 


‘personages of his drama play their parts. A trifling call | 


upon the imagination may enable a general auditory to 
place the necessary dramatic belief in a piece the scene of 
which is laid in drawing-rooms and streets, such as they 
live and walk in, and the personages of which are men 
and women dressed in the same feehion, and influenced by 
similar motives and sentiments to those animating the 
‘frame-work of general society. But the cause is different 5 
- {more powerful appeal srust be made to a higher and lees 


} 
: 
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16 THE TEMPEST, 

easily invoked faculty where the scene is laid in regions 
of pure fancy, peopled by personages derived not from the 
observation and the worldly wisdom of the comic dra- 
matist, but from the pure inspiration and unshackled 
genius of the poet. When we are called upon to ignore 
all experience—to forget the unchangeable workings of 
the laws of nature—to soar from the familiar soil and in- 


. fluences of our material world up into « realm of pure en- 


chantment, where music is played by invisible spirit-choirs, 
where the wand of the magician has powers to bring forth 
the tempest or to disperse the clouds, where airy goblins 
frolic above the tree-tope, and swart gnomes, the fell off- 
spring of witch and demon, crawl amid the morasses,— 
when, we say, we are transported to such s region, and 
asked to lend that degree of credence to the reality of the 
scene necessary for the purposes of dramatic interest, then 
it behoves the poet—and this was what Shakespere felt—to 


’ aid his audience by any means of illusion, by any device 


of art-witchery, by every influence which can enthral the 
senses and render them willing slaves to the requirements 
of the brain. ; 
And jin invoking the gentle but the powerful aid of 
music for this purpos, Shakespere did not think that he 
was degrading his own mission as a poet; he felt that the 
matriage of sweet words to sweet sounds can never be a 
mesalliance, and that nothing is more legitimate than the 
union of.the arts for the purpose of conveying to the 
general mind the high and delicate creations born of 
loftiest imagination. Besides, be had great suthority to 
tesch him. Notwithstanding Ben Jonson's encer, it is not 
probable that Shakespere was quite unacquainted with the 
traditions of the antique drama of Greece. He may not 
have been able to read the lofty measure of the tragedians 
of Athens; but this at least it was likely he knew: that 
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| the sublime scenes which echylus wrote, and to which 
Themistocles listened—these dramatic inspirations whose 
pereonages were heroes and demigods, and the perform- 
ance of which was viewed almost in the light of a reli- 
gious solemnity,—he knew, we repeat, that the speeches 
of actors in the Greek drama were chaunted to the sound - 
of pipe and lyre; that a chorus speaking or singing in 
unison was part of the machinery of the stage; and that 
the severe and antique tales of the will and the power of 
patriarchal kings, bent by the will and power of the gods, 
_and the will and power of the very gods bent and broken 
by the everlasting decrees of the Fates who ruled before - 
great Chace,—he knew that the effect of these, the very 
highest themes which would impress and awe the human 
heart, was heightened and sct forth by rude, perhaps, but 
doubtless by solemn and awful sounding music. 

But granting that epoken language is the ordinary and 
natural exponent of the ordinary and natural and strictly. 
human drama, may it not be successfully argued that there 
. is a poetic fitnces and harmoniousness, when dealing with 
personages of s supernatural world—the pure creations of 
the fancy—in changing the very forms in which thought 
|  ,  @hall be expressed, and making music the mother tongue 

of these enchanted realms? We have already insisted upon . 
the necessity for rivetting the attention to a lofty and un- 
usual theme, by am agency which is at once sensuous and 
intellectual ; but we contend that the very nature of that 
agency, its own sustained and intrinsic charm, renders it a 
. fitting and a guas natural medium for the converse of 
beings, human but in part, poetic and elevated im concep- 
: tion, and bound by no earthly or elemental rules. We - 
all know how naturally the idea of fairies te associated 
with that of sweet music: our nursery tales, our popular 
songs, our traditionary legends have alike instilled the 
ary 


ee 
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‘ 
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idea. Who has not heard of the ringing of fairy belle— 
of the chime of fairy music, swelling in the pale moon- 
light as the elfin court held its revels upon the shaven 
turf, beneath the gnarled oak tree? And how purely 
fairyeeque in its sentiment and its spirit is Zhe Tempest. 
In the enchanted isle of the banished duke almost every 


species of elfin and necromantic superstition finds its 


poetical exponent and representative. The idea of Pros 
peto—eo far as that idea is derived from external sources 
—seems a compound of the picturesque notion of the 
Moyen age wizard, half sage, half enchanter, learned in the 
natural and the occult sciences, and that of the potent 
magian of the East, the grandly-gifted power who could 
split mountain ridge and dry up deep seas ; who could sum- 
mon the painted powers of the air to work his behests; 
who carried in his brain the magic formulary engraved 
upon the signet of Solomon, and emperor-like lorded it 
over the fays and genies of Persia and Cathay. 

And then there is Ariel—a combination in its individual 
nature of all that is abstractly loving, yet slily charac- 
teristic in the elfin world. Ariel combines the qualities 


. of the Eastern fay and the Western familiar spirit. It 


is a thing perfectly removed from all human likeness, yet 
not from all human sympathies. In some respect it isin- . 
definite. A moral shadowiness invests it. It is sexless. 
It is impatient of restraint, yet grateful to its lord. It is 
powerful, but not all-powerful. It loves the pure and the 
beautiful, for in itself it is pure, and beautiful, and true; 
the absolute abstraction into which there would be s 
danger of such s conception falling is most skilfully re- 
lieved and connected, by the exhibition of that instinctive _ 
and graceful love of frolic which is the common quality of . 
all of fairy kind, which Oberon, sven in his regal dignity, 
does not smother, and which Prime Minister Puck is but 
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too ready gleefully to carry into execution. If ever there 
was a creature formed to live in an atmosphere of harmony, 
it is the Ariel’ of The Tempest. If ever there was o 
creature whose words would flow in melodic gushes of 


music most artless, yet most divine, from its tongue, that 
creature is Ariel. In conceiving the attendant sprite of — 


the mighty magician, Shakespere drew « creature only to 
be developed, only to be enshrined in the music which 
seems its birthright. 

We pause but for a moment over Caliban, to note the 
dramatic skill which placed such a conception in juxta- 
position to the sprite of Prospero. Here again we find 
combined the elements of gloomy, as in Ariel there are 
those of bright, fanciful, and sunny superstition. If the 
- mature of Prospero’s messenger approach to that of the 
angel, the soul of his slave touches upon the composition 
of the fiend. The Eastern notion of the ghoul, the Italian- 
born ides of the ogre, and the more Northern 
of the hag, of the slaving “lubber fiend,” and the house- 
hold goblin dradge, all enter intd the composition of the 
creature, at once stupid and malignant, demoniac in its 
mind, and fieshly in its mould, who, inheriting something of 
the supernatural malice of its mother, yet wallows in the 
grossest seneual pleasure, and takes a drunkard for its god. 
Notwithstanding, however, we still feel thet Caliban 
belongs more to the supernatural than the natural world; 


there is in him the malignant blood of his accursed dam. 


If Ariel, therefore, bespeak him in melody—the spirit 
tongue—why then lot the goblin drudge reply is, grum- 
bling and dissonant harmonics. 

We have now, wo think, demonstrated the positions 
which we laid down for proof We have shown how. 
much importaace Bhakeopere stteched to the clement of 


music in the composition of The Tempest; wo have. 
32 : 
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shown, indeed, ‘from the very nature of the play—from 
the fact that its scene and its personages are both, in s 
great degree, supernatural—the necessity which existed 
for the introduction of such an agency as music; and we 
hope we do not go too far when, after such proof, we 
appeal to all our readers whether, in the idea of repro- 
ducing The Tempest as an opera, we do not seek to carry 
out the plainly-indicated idea of the poet—to clothe that — 
idea with the musical drapery which is necessary for the 
due development and exhibition of its fair proportions— 
oo stm, and thus, in the full spirit of reverence and of artistic 
care, at length to realise, with all the aids of medern art, 
all the resources of European famed genius, the thoughts 
which floated through Sbhakespere's mind as, listening to 
the inspiration of his fancy, he imagined an ideal embodi- 
, ment of the sights and sounds, the poetry and the music, 
which constitute The Tempest. 

The most devout and unbending admirer of Shakespere, 
the most rigid stickier for, on ordinary occasions—for 
the text, the whole text, and nothing but the text, will 
not, we think, contend that in an adaptation and a de- 
velopment such as that now offered to the public, the 
play in its original shape could have been strictly followed 
by the composer. The requirements of modern opera 
are very different from those of the Elizabethan drama, 
even when, as in the case of The Tempest, the germ of 
The more level portions of the dialogue must inevitably 
be shortened for the purposes of recitative; the expres- 
sion of sentiment, feeling, and emotion must assume that 

« _, _ lytic form which is the essence of the drama as inter- 
, "preted by music; the action of the whole piece must be 
portions best suited to the lyric stage; and, finally, it is 
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of essential importance that those elements in the play 
which are most operatic in their nature, which can be 
most fittingly represented by means of music: the ad- 
ventures of the lovers, and the fairy and supernatural 
machinery of the play, should be extended and developed 
with all that ingenuity and fertility of resource which, by 
the combination of sister arts, we are enabled to apply to 
the modern stage. The problem set before the adapter 
to solve was the production of « play which, while it 
should answer the requirements of the musician and fulfil 
all the conditions of the modern lyrical drama, should be 
aleo a faithful transcript, in respect to character, sentiment, 
and chief situation, of the original poem—the changes in- 
troduced being always in the nature of natural develop- 
ment—a declaration of that sentiment always instinct 
with the elemental spirit of the whole work, and always 
preserving the characters in the same relative situations, 
and performing the same offices in the progress of the 
_ dramatic action as were allotted to them in the first in- 
stance by the creative mind of their great originator. 
But there was still another condition to be fulfilled. The 
Kbretto required was not a mere thing of shreds and 


patches, clumsily torn from the original fabric of the play = 


. nd stitched together by the rude hands of a dramatic 
botcher. There is no more cheering symptom of the 
" progress of the lyric drama es e work of art than the 


expected, at the hands of both. Au opera is no longer 8 
eomnected concert sung im costume and upon the stage; 
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it must be a play set forth in music, and a play interest- 
ing, consistent, artistic, disfigured by no jarring and im- 
possible elements, marred by no listless and sluggish lack 
of progressive incident, of rapid and continuous onward 
march. 

‘This is a necessity which could hardly fail of being un- 
derstood by M. Soribe, himself one of the main agents in 
bringing about this salutary revolution in the libretto de- 
partment of modern opera. Every emateur knows but 
too well the wrongs which composers have received at the - 

_ hands of Lbrettists. How many of the operas of Mozart 
and Rossini are either utterly laid aside for dramatic pur- 
poses, or maintain but a feeble and struggling hold upon 
the stage, solely from the dramatic nullity, the lazy inani- 
tion, or the abeolute unintelligibility or absurdity of the 
acted stories to which they have been fitted? Need we 
refer to the Zelmira of the Italian, or to the Zauberflate 
of the German? A case occurs which, to the present 
matter, comes closer still One of the gorgeous fictions 

' of Shakespere has already furnished subject matter for 
modern musical inspiration. But in what shape was the 
tragedy of the Bard placed before the musician? An- 
swer, all who recollect the librette of the Otelle, 

Reminiscences of a very different character will attach 
to the second adaptation for musical purposes-of a play 
‘by Shakespere.. We have indicated the reasons why the 
selection in this instance was made, and the general prin- 
" giples with which, for the purpose in view, it was necessary 
have been applied with the most perfect appreciation of, 
and veneration for Shakespere’s immortal work—that 
they have been acted upon with the finest artistic skill, 
with the most profound dramatic knowledge, and the 
‘most comeummente drametis tact, the name of M. Kageze 
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Scribe will be a sufficient guarantee. Incomparably the 
most fertile, as he is incomparably the most refined, the 
most skilful, and the most successful of living dramatists, 
M. Scribe brought to the task before him s mind ex- 
quisitely fitted to appreciate the pure and sustained flights 
of imagination—the lofty and severe conception of cha- 


racter—the brilliant yet the delicate play of fancy which 


flings its many-hued and gaily-dancing glitter over the 
dramatic poem of The Tempest. For the perfect ap- 


preciation of the priceless materials committed to his 


charge—the antique dramatic diamond to be set in the 
glancing circlet of modern opera—M. Soribe was of all 
men the best fitted in other respects to adapt the scenes 
of the immortal poet to music, of which the highest praise 
will be to any that it soars and daszies and scintillates with 
the deathless words with which it is to be associated. 

Of the manner in which the task hes been performed ( 
the public will speedily have an opportunity of judging. 
It will be presented with a Kbretio admirably adapted in the 
first place to the requirements of the lyric stage, the senti- 
ment of each successive scene being elaborated in musical so- 
Hiloquies, and worked out in animated concerted picore. The 
spectator will note the neatness and the workmanship in 


_ the adaptation; the happy skill with which the sentiments 


and emotions of the personages have been wrought into 
sparkling, graceful, and easily-flowing verse, with the per- 
fect knowledge of, and command over dramatic construc- 
tion which brings out every point in the progress of the 
play with that felicitous thestrical point and éelét the 

; facility of producing which is only to be attained by the 
eased Nateal tage ae ely st dsusae wi 
sities, but of stage technicalities. Nor will the listener 
fail to observe that even im thoes portions of the Hibretie - 


- when incidents and combinations are introduced not to be 
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found in the original play, that these incidents and oom- 
binations are perfectly in unieon with the tone and spirit 
of the text, and that they, in fact, appear to be the natural 
result of the chain of circumstances bent, forged by Shake- 
spere, and continued for a few links more by his modern 
adapter. . In all these introduced passages, we repeat, the 
spirit and sentiment of the ancient poem are carried out 


_ with the most scrupulous fidelity. This is eo important a — 


point that we shall be forgiven if we pause for « moment 
to illustrate our meaning by an example. 
M. Scribe, availing himself of the agency of Sycorax, 


‘ who is sapposed to be still imprisoned beneath s rock, con- 


trives that the witch shall place it in the power of her non, - 
Caliban, to breathe three wishes, the prayer of each of 
which shall be immediately fulfilled. Then comes the ex- 
quisite development of the half demon half brutish nature 


of the mis-formed goblin. ‘‘ Wish, my son,” shrieks the 


sorceress, “that thy mother may be delivered from her 


We proceed to sketch an outline of the general idea of 
The Tempest as adapted by the tasteful tact of M. Scribe 
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P tyrant Duke and the weakly-consenting King. The storm 
increases. The crew wail and pray aloud; the spirit-cho- 
rus mock their agonies, and after a magnificent crescendo, 
the curtain falls on the ship, which goes into splinters 
amid the breakers which gird the Enchanted Isle. 

So much is prologue. Then comes the first act of the 
opera. The scene is the Grot of Prospero, where the sage 


proclaims his power over the elements, and the manner in 
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sperian scene is preserved in all its original depth of colour 
and delicacy of tint, and with the re-appearance of Pros- 
pero—his feigned anger but secret satisfaction at the suc- 
cess of his schemes—the humble submission of the prince, 
and eloquent and love-lorn pleadings of Mirands for the 
stranger, the act closes. 

The second act opens with a malediction scene for 
Caliban, and an invocation of his mother, Sycorax. The 
witoh is not yet dead, but imprisoned beneath the weight 
of massive rocks, chained there by the arts of Prospero. 
The dam of Caliban is not slow to answer the prayer of 
her cab. Upon the cliffy ridge grows a bunch of scarlet 
flowers, of potent might for charm and spell. These 
Caliban is directed to pluck, and 50 armed is at liberty to 
form three wishes, each of which will be miraculoudy 
granted.‘ The conversation is interrupted by the entrance 
of Prospero and Ariel. The banished Duke again 
recommends his child to the care of the blitheome sprite, 
‘and passes on, Now comes the moment for Caliban. 
‘Vengeance upon Prospero is that for which he thirsts; 
and that vengeance his imprisoned dam informs him will 
be complete when he has ravished Miranda from her sire. 
Heedless of the groans of Sycorax, and her entreaties 


’ that his first wish will be for her liberation, Caliban waves 
Gee magic flowers, in an instant shuts Ariel in the 


trunk of a mighty tree,° and seizing upon ‘the now un- 


* 3s will be seen that M. Seribe has im this, os im similar inctemese, 
bet elaborated the thought of Shakespere; for Prespere hes 


her by the “ - frem 
ees bine-eyed hog” Syceraz, Se 
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guarded: Miranda, s scene full of passion and dramatic 
vigour ensues. Caliban makes hideous love to the gentle 
child of Prospero—with purest virgin nobleness of heart 
she defies and scorns the maddened demon. The howls 
of the pent-up Sycorax mingle in the singing; a chorus 
of demons sounds from the earth, the air, and the 


trees; and Miranda, despsiring of help, is about to plunge - 


. ‘®& poignard into her heart, when the breathing of the 

_ second wish seals up her senses in a soft and balmy sleep. 
Saatching up his insensible burden, Caliban gases for an 
instant upon her charms, and then starting to hear a joy- 
ous refrain echoing through the woods, bears Miranda 
swiftly away. He dares not go far. The new-heard 
choristers and the shipwrecked crew, headed by Stephano 
and Trinculo, are making merry upon the wine saved from 
_ the wreck ; they perceive and stop the monster. A skil- 
fully-managed and very dramatic ecene followa, The 
' gailors pause in their Bacchanal chorus to mock Caliban, 
and threaten him, unless he gives up the still sleeping 
Mirands. The monster gives them fair words, promises 
. tolead thém to Prospero’s cell, and make them kings in 
the island. Then the festivities are renewed—Caliban 
‘and the seamen drink, shout, and exult in choruse—until, 
im the midst of the uproar,’ Miranda, roused from her 
_ charmed sleep, snatches the enchanted bouquet, which the 
drunken monster has dropped, and ‘fleeing from the 
coarsely-jovial company, stays his pursuit by forming in 
her mind the third wieh,—the sailors and their goblin 

are reoted to the spot whereon they stood. 

The third act introduces Antonio and Alonso bewailing 
their hard fate, and the supposed desth of Ferdinand. 
Prospero appears, and, unrecognised by his brother and 
the King of Naples, reproaches them with their crimes, 
bat promises pardoa to the repentant. The Duke and King, 
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subdued and terror-stricken, follow the potent magician 
through the groves, and listen in terror and wonder as the 
. _ @  enchanter summons Ariel to his presence. Melancholy 
acoents—the voice of the charm-imprisoned spirit—respond 
to the call, and inform Prospero of the triumphant malice 
_ of Caliban. A movement of the sage’s arm suffices to break 
~ the weakly spell; and then, in real wrath and terror, he in- 
forms his humbly-following companions that if his daughter 
is lost, their doom is sealed also. And where all this time is 
the gentle lady? After her cecape from Caliban and the 
crew she wanders wildly through the thickets, until hor 
steps are arrested by a voice—a thrilling, terrible 
voice—sounding from beneath the ponderous rock,—~ . 
the vojce of Sycorax, now lulled into hypocritical soft- — 
ness :— 


“ Be counselled by me, gentle lady. The stranger, Ferdinand, who 
now reposes in thy father’s grot, is « cruel enchanter. Under the 
guise of submission he would weave his subtle spells round thy sire 
end thee. Bat one way of defesting his malice remains. Thy 
Lacey cere ne gene por 9 emite him, and be de- 


The scene again changes to the grotto. Ferdinand, 
worn out with unaccustomed toil, sleeps tranquilly; Mi- 
randa enters, the dagger gleaming in her hand. Was the 
voice of the rocks a friendly warning or a demon lure? 
She hesitates; an infernal chorus répests the warning in 
bursts of wild and fitful music. She hesitates no longer— 
the dagger is uplifted and the blow descending, when, 

. breaking through the anticipatory pause, is heard again 
the Beochanal chorus of the sailors, led by Caliban, as they 
approach the grot. . Roused by earthly music, Ferdinand 
starts from his sleep as the seamen kneel around him, ac- 
knowledge in him thelr future king, and, better still, 
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in Miranda their future queen! Caliban rages with 


‘impotent spite. Suddenly a glorious vengeance flashes . 
before his eyes. There lie the magic flowers,—a bound - 


and a clutch, and they are his! 
% May all before me be sunk into the bowels of the earth !” 


In vain! no convulsion rends the solid ground. The 


third wish has been already accomplished—the power of 
the flowers is gone out of them. 

And once again the scene changes to where Prosporo, 
his repentant brother, and the King sit glittering on their 
thrones. The last bright gleam of glory plays around 
the charméd isle. The enfranchised Ariel gambols aloft! 
The doom of the baffled Caliban is pronounced ; it is to 
denly « brave fleet appears upon the sea, newly equipped, 
to carry Prospero back to his recovered dukedom; Fer- 


dinand and Mirands to their prospective kingdom. Spirits _ 


rejoice in sir and men on earth; the glittering pageant 

flashes before all senses; and thus, in glory and in tri- 

umph, the music-clad poem ends with an uncontrollable 
outburst of wildest choral harmony ! 

_ ‘The cast of the opera of The Tempest may fairly be 

looked upon as an event in the annals of the lyric drama. 

In the range of European sepranes, no voice could be 


found so fitted as that of Madame Sontag by its trane- 
parent silveriness of tone, its pearly purity, and its bird- . 
like flexibility, to warble the music, and pour forth in song . 


the gentle soul of Miranda. An actress consummate in 


- . elaborating the most highly-finished details of art, and 


most at home in all that is in itself besatifal and true and 


pare, the very cardinal qualities of Madame Sontag 


point to her also as « fitting dramatic representative of. 


SO rere, 
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The elfin character of Ariel was beset with difficulties 
which seemed almost insurmountable ; but Soribe, like the 
exiled Duke of Milan, aleo holds the wand of s magician. 
The sportive Ariel said— — 

“ Do you love me, master ?” 


And the result has proved that Soribe, like Prospero, has 
a | 


“ Dearly, my delicate Ariel.” 


In the Enchanted Isle, which the Duke has wrested from 
the deposed Caliban—en isle full of 
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"spirit will as « bright spell shed its light sround, and her 
_sttendant creatures of the elements will at her behest— 
* Before you ean esy ‘ Come and go," 
And breathe twice and ery, ‘So, so? 
Esch ose, tripping on hiv tes, 
Will be there with mop and mowe.” 

In the character of Caliban, Lablache will add 
another and a new portrait to that brilliant gallery of im- — 
personations with which his name is identified throughout 
Europe. Powers capable of the representing alike the 
terrible and the grotesque will find their appointed mie- 
sion in the assumption and pourtrayal of that wildly- 
imaginative group of qualitiee—the horrible, the bizarre, 
the highly-tragic, and the brutishly-malignant—the fusion 
and blending of which in one strangely-conceived and _ 
“,  skilfully-wrought out personage make up the character of 
_ Prospero's slave. 

The part of Ferdinand furnishes an almost beau tdeal 
character for music suitable to « pure and refined tenor 
voice; while that of Prospero, with all its sustained dig- 
nity and grave consciousness of honour, affords those ma- 
terials which Coletti knows so well how to make uee of s0 
as to produce one of those perfectly-finished and highly- 
- artistic personations which are associated with hie name. 

In the production of The Tempest Mr. Lanley will 
have discharged a duty losg since undertaken by him, and 
falfilled a pledge anxiously looked forward to by his sub- 
scribers and the public. That the work has not been 
already must be attributed to events over 
which he had no control. It is generally known that it 
_ was the wish of Mr. Lemley that the immortal composer 
of the music of the Midsummer. Nighfe Dream should 
extend still farther his well-carned fame by the production 
of a companion opers from the works of Shakespere. 
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To the great German musician this would have been s 
labour of sympathy and love. But he was not permitted 
to undertake it. Smitten down in the prime of his man- 
hood and the flush of his fame, Mendelssohn sleeps in a 
hallowed grave. Need it be said that his memory will 
rest green in the heart of nations so long as art is cherished 
and the true and the beautiful appreciated ? 

"Thus disappointed, Mr. Lamley was not baffied. One 
star had eet—others were still rising in the firmament of 
music; s European reputation, founded upon a brilliant 
series of musical triumphs, seemed to designate M. Halévy \ 
as the most fitting composer to supply the place of him 

’ whom all lament. A style at once rich and fervid, highly 
imaginative and deeply passionate, with a peculiar power 
of infusing into all his works that vivid dramatic feeling, 
that various and vigorous dramatic colouring, which is now 
become essential to operatic success,—qualities such as 
these it was which pointed to M. Halévy as a worthy 
substitute for him of whom death had deprived us. Those 
who know that it is one of the most glorious attributes of 

_ genius to be able fully to appreciate and to revere genius, 
will not be surprieed when they are told that M. Halévy 
embraced with reverend enthusiasm the privilege of asso- 
ciating his name in a new artistic development with that 
of the greatest dramatist of the world, and that the 

"would be found in the charm of immortal verse. kK: 
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